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TO THE EDITORS 


Lia en 


To the Editors: 


Congratulations upon CATHOLIC 
Lire. It is succinct and very interest- 
ing. 


Sincerely, 
John G. Bowen 
Editor, Catholic Men 


To the Editors: 

I enjoyed the article by Dr. Wu 
(CATHOLIC LIFE, May) immensely! So 
much food for thought. Would like 
to have a copy of the complete 
booklet. 

I hope to see more thought-provok- 
ing articles such as this in your new 
magazine. 

Sincerely, 
Dorothy Dienhart 
Wilmette, Illinois 


To the Editors: 


I think you have a very worth- 
while, as well as interesting and in- 
formative magazine. I have enjoyed 
every issue immensely, and wish you 
continued and further success. 

Sincerely, 
Polly A. Noble 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


memo=— 


Just a reminder that this is 
our combined July and Aug- 
ust issue. We think you'll 
find it full of enjoyment 
for your summer reading 
moments, and we'll see you 
again in September. 

—The Editors 


To the Editors: 


I have just finished reading the 
June issue of CATHOLIC LiFe. It is the 
best issue yet. The articles are inter- 
esting and well written. The art work 
and layout excellent. Congratulations 
to you on the fine magazine you have 
developed in so short a time. 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 
Rev. James. P. Kelly 
Mission Co-ordinator 
The Glenmary Missioners 


To the Editors: 


CATHOLIC LIFE is really an “up and 
coming”’ magazine. We all enjoy it— 
even the children. 


In Him, 
Joan E. Lutz 
Westwood, New Jersey 


” 


To the Editors: 


Kindly find enclosed my renewal 
to your wonderful informative maga- 
zine CATHOLIC LIFE. 

I am very proud to pass on my 
copy to someone to enlighten them 
that to live a good Catholic life is 
not necessary to have a forlorn look 
every hour of the day. 


Sincerely, 
Ann Harvey 
New York, New York 


To the Editors: 


I have just seen CATHOLIC Lire. I 
have only one word for it—amazing. 
... Enclosed find my subscription. 


Fr. John T. Loftus, OFM Cony. 
Editor, The Companion 
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Thomas Merton called it “a group of those 
who had banded themselves together to form 
a small, secret colony of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in this earth of exile.” 


He spoke of the staffworkers and volun- 
teers of Friendship House. 










What is Friendship House? A religious 
order? Definitely not. It is one of the move- 
ments in answer to the Pope’s call to laymen 
to “restore all things in Christ’—to build a 
social order in which it would be easier for 
all men to be holy. 


BY ELLIOT BEDE 


In Chicago a special kind of office work goes on. Here, the Friendship 
House newspaper, “Catholic Interracialist,” is produced. 


It began when a former baroness, 
forced out of her native Russia when 
the Reds took over, noted a serious 
American evil which might easily 
breed Communism in this country. 
This was race prejudice, especially 
that directed against the Negro. 


The Baroness Catherine de Hueck 
(now Mrs. Edward Doherty) founded 
Friendship House in 1938 as a Catho- 
lic means of fighting the sin of race 
prejudice and of working for a Chris- 
tian society in general. 


Settling in New York’s Harlem, 
she began her movement. Today— 
there are four other Friendship 
Houses in the United States: in Chi- 
cago’s South Side; near the Seventh 


humor, hospital 


St. wharves of Washington, D.C.; in 
Portland, Oregon; and the newest, 
in Shreveport, Louisiana (the first 
in the deep South). 


These houses are operated by both 
staff workers and volunteers. The 
staff workers form the nucleus of 
the group. Negro and white, with 
backgrounds ranging anywhere from 
ex-college professors to ex-beauti- 
cians, they adopt voluntary poverty, 
chastity and obedience, but without 
vows. 


They are of both sexes and are 
united in a common way of life, 
dedicated to making holy both them- 
selves and our present-day society. 
Taking living quarters in the same 
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neighborhood, they come together 
daily to pray, work, eat—yes, and 
have fun, together. 


Also a vital part of F.H. (as mem- 
bers refer to it) are the volunteers. 
These, like the staff, are dedicated 
to the sanctification of themselves 
and their society and to the fight 
for interracial justice. They differ 
from the basic staff in that the work 
of F.H. is not their full-time job. 
The “vols” give only what time they 
can spare from their jobs and their 
studies. 


The volunteers have their own offi- 
cers and plan their activities with 
the staff. And their suggestions are 


always welcomed. un DING 


But what does a Friendship House 
look like and what is its work? 


Physically, a typical Friendship 
House consists of one or a few store 
fronts, generally located in a slum 
area, one in which there are Negro 
residents. In cities where Negroes 
are inhumanly enclosed in a “ghetto” 
(like Harlem), F.H. establishes it- 
self in that ghetto as a living pro- 
test against it. 


As for the work of F.H., meeting 
the material needs of the people is 
a major part. Friendship Houses 
feed and clothe the poor, help with 
rent money, and try to find work 
for the unemployed. They sponsor 
youth programs for the underprivi- 
leged children in the neighborhood. 


Children are not excluded from F.H. activ- 
‘ity. Here, a group lines up to participate 
in a specially designed interracial program. 





But that is only the beginning. 
There is social action, too, especi- 
ally in regard to race relations. 


In Washington and Shreveport the 
action is obvious—to combat open 
segragation policies pervading the 
entire social structure. In northern 
cities, the fight is against subtler 
segregation—discrimination in hous- 
ing and employment. 


Even more important is Friend- 
ship House’s educational program. 
It is designed to guide men to a 
right view of God, man, and society, 
so that the remedying of social evils 
may be accomplished through a love 
of God and man. 


To this end, it operates free Catho- 
lic lending libraries and holds regu- 
lar series of forums and discussions. 
Staffworkers give outside talks to 
schools and civic groups. There are 
weekly meetings and a regular spiri- 
tual program for volunteers that 
they may grow in the Christian view 
of life and spread that view in their 
own environment. 


Friendship House also uses the 


press as an instrument. It publishes 
a monthly newspaper, the Catholic 
Interracialist. Originating in Chica- 
go, this eight-page publication hits 
hard at prejudice and other moral 
evils in modern society. 


Does Friendship House do conver- 
sion work? Not directly. Its job is to 
spread the social doctrines of the 
Church. Yet about 70 people attrib- 
ute their conversion to the example 
shown them by the New York House 
alone. 


Supported in their work by dona- 
tions, which often come slowly, the 
F.H. staff must sometimes tighten 
their belts and even turn away the 
poor they cannot afford to feed. 


But they are sustained by the 
Friendship House spirit—a spirit 
rooted in Christ and nourished by 
the life of the Church. Daily Mass 
and Communion are a must for the 
staff and very common among volun- 
teers. 


The Friendship House spirit hopes 
to help men see beyond super- 
ficial differences to their common 





vocation as members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. But it is a spirit 
that has a distinct lay flavor. 


Rather than pious and devotional, 
it is happy and cheerful, human and 
unreserved. It accepts with equal 
thanks the prosperous and the lean 
periods. It appreciates the joys of 
human companionship and of good 
food and good drink when they are 
to be had. 


Says Jim Guinan, director of the 
Washington House, “Perhaps a good 
deal may be guessed from the fact 
that one of the primary require- 
ments for a staffworker is a sense 
of humor. We are long on humor, 
hospitality and faith.” 


.The “friendship” in Friendship 
House means just that. 


“But in remembering their duty to 
live and encourage others to live 
dedicated Christian lives,” continued 
Jim Guinan, “Friendship House peo- 
ple must not forget they are, at best, 
poor instruments and unprofitable 
servants.” 


vv 
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AUTHOR 


Our author is no stranger to 
Catholic readers. The Joe Breig 
byline appears frequently in 
American publications, and his 
books are widely known. Among 
them: “God in Our House,” “The 
Devil You Say,” and his latest, 
“My Pants When I Die.” Now 
with Cleveland's “Catholic Uni- 
verse Bulletin,” Joe is also a staff 
member of “Family Digest.’’ We 
are happy to have him with 
CATHOLIC LIFE this month. 


Almost everybody is to some ex- 
tent a materialist. 

Almost everybody is to some ex- 
tent a pagan. 

Almost everybody is to some ex- 
tent worldly. 

Almost everybody is to some ex- 
tent anti-Catholic. 

And I am not talking to anti- 
Catholics. I am talking to Catholics. 

I am saying—and I mean it—that 
almost every Catholic is to some ex- 
tent materialistic, pagan, worldly... 
and anti-Catholic. Including yours 
truly. 

Can I prove what I am sayinz? 

Well, I have an idea that I can 
convince a lot of Catholics, if they 
will only look at themselves honestly. 

For example: ask yourself this 
question — “What does the Church 
mean to me?” 

That is, when you say the two 
words, “Catholic Church,” what idea 
or image or concept comes into your 
mind? 


Do you think of a building? Of a 
parish? Of a pastor, or a number of 
pastors? Of the Pope and the bish- 
ops? Of an organization? Of 450,- 
000,000 persons united in a common 
faith and worship? 

Whatever the words “Catholic 
Church” mean to you, in all proba- 
bility your idea is to some extent 
erroneous. 

The Catholic Church is Christ liv- 
ing in the Redeemed. 

Christ is the Church; the Church 
is Christ and His faithful, whether 
they be in Heaven, in Purgatory or 
on earth. 

The Church is the Communion of 
Saints. 

The Church is Christ Who is God 
and man; it is Christ and His Mother; 
it is Christ and Mary and Joseph 
and all the saints; it is Christ and 
they and us and the Holy Souls. 

The Church is divine and human. 

But my point is that we are over- 
conscious of its humanity, and under- 
conscious of its divinity. 

This wrong emphasis gives rise to 
all sorts of foolishness and scandals. 

For instance—along comes a movie 
idol; and he’s a Catholic. And we 
go around hyzzahing for him and 
for ourselves and for the Church, 
and pointing with pride, and all that; 
as if the movie idol were doing the 
Church a favor by being a member, 
and as if his membership somehow 
proved that the Church is important. 

But the Church isn’t a movie idol. 
The Church is Christ. Christ doesn’t 
need movie idols. Movie idols need 
Christ. 

Another example—there arises on 
the literary horizon a top-flight writ- 
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ls of the church 


er; and he’s a Catholic. Maybe he’s 
even a Catholic writer; that is, he 
writes as a Catholic. And the first 
thing you know, we’re all hitching 
the Church to him. But the Church 
isn’t hitched to anything or anybody. 
The Church is Christ’s; and Christ 
is God; and God is all-powerful. 

When we aren’t hitching the 
Church to a movie idol or a literary 
lion, we’re hitching it to a war hero, 
or a sports figure, or a politician, or 
some other temporary darling of 
public acclaim. And in doing so, 
we're being paganistic, materialistic, 
worldly—and anti-Catholic. 

Human idols tend to have feet of 
clay. Furthermore, we deceive our- 
selves when we hitch the Church to 
this person or that person. We harm 
the pure Christianity of our own 
thinking, because we are diverting 
our minds from the real truth—the 


e _ 

truth that the Church is Christ’s; 
and it needs nobody, but everybody 
needs it. 

Also, we are, inadvertently, by our 
bad example, telling a lie to those 
outside the Church and putting stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of their sal- 
vation. Inferentially, we are saying 
to them that the Church is a club, 
or an organization, and that it meas- 
ures the value of its members by 
their worldly accomplishments and 


their press notices. 

But that is false. The Church is 
not a club, and it measures people 
only by the measure of Christ—by 
the measure of holiness. 

Still another injury to souls, and 
to the Church’s mission, arises from 
this wrong attitude of ours. This 
injury can be “chauvinism.” 

Chauvinism is over-enthusiasm for 
the chap who’s on your team. It’s 
plumping for that chap not because 
he’s right, but because he’s in our 
club. 

There’s a lot of that sort of thing 
among Catholics, as a result of our 
centuries of being scorned and 
pushed aside and regarded as infe- 
rior and queer and of lower social 
status, and all that. 

Chauvinism. Here’s what I mean. 
(And right here I’m walking on egg- 
shells.) A popular priest makes a 


speech, or writes something, on some 
subject outside the field of Christian 
doctrine. And we all nod automati- 
cally, and agree with him. 

Why? Is it because what he’s say- 
ing is necessarily true? No; we don’t 
even really look at what he’s saying 
with eye to seeing whether it’s true. 
We agree with him because he’s a 
priest. 

But that’s chauvinism. The truly 
Catholic attitude—the attitude 





advised by St. Thomas Aquinas—is 
this: we should never look at who 
is saying something. We should look 
only at what is said. If it’s true, it’s 
true even if the chap saying it hates 
the Church, or ignores the Church. 
If it’s false, it’s false even if it is 
said by the most prominent priest 
or lay Catholic alive. 

We see our chauvinism in action 
often in political matters. A politi- 
cian is a Catholic; and so we listen 
to him respectfully. Another politi- 
cian is not a Catholic; and some of 
us don’t listen. But the question, 
for a real Catholic, isn’t who is say- 
ing something; it is “what is he say- 
ing; is it true?” 

In this roundabout fashion, I have 
come at last to my central theme. 
My central theme is this: how can 
Catholics, especially Catholic men, 
become better Catholics? 


There is only one answer—by put- 
ting on Christ more and more. By 
becoming permeated more and more 
with Christ. By letting Christ live in 
us. By becoming “other Christs.” As 
St. Paul said, “now not I live, but 
Christ lives in me.” Or as St. Pat- 
rick put it, Christ before him, be- 
hind him, beside him, within him, 
above him, below him, Christ 
throughout him. 

But how do we become permeated 


CATHOLIC 


with Christ? First, by seeing the 
Church for what the Church is— 
Christ redeeming us, and through 
the Holy Spirit sanctifying us. There- 
fore, we become permeated with 
Christ by letting the Church have 
her way with us. And how do we 
do that? Why, through the Mass, the 
Sacraments, the sacramentals, the 
Scriptures, the spiritual writings, the 
Missal, the encyclicals of the Popes, 
and so on. Those are the methods by 
which we can make of ourselves full- 
blown Catholics. 

Second, we become permeated 
with Christ by dispermeating our- 
selves of self. Now at this point, let 
us have no misunderstanding. We 
are not to destroy self. We are to 
let Christ perfect ourselves. But He 
can’t do that if we want our way 
instead of His way. 

If we go along with the Church 


y 


only when the Church is saying what 


we like to hear, Christ can’t perme- 
ate us. No, we’ve got to set aside 
self-will, and will what Christ wills. 
To do otherwise is un-Catholic and 
unintelligent. It’s towering stupidity. 

Third, having allowed Christ to 
form us, then we must try to serve 
Christ. But that means serving 
Christ, not serving ourselves. It 
means serving the Church, not using 
the Church for our preconceived pur- 
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poses. To use the Church for accom- 
plishing our ends, instead of the ends 
of Christ, is a kind of blasphemy. 


So what is the central need for 
any man who wants to become a 
real Catholic instead of a synthetic 
Catholic? 

Humility. 

Humility’s the ticket. It’s the root 
and foundation of all sanctity, of all 
worthwhile Catholic-ness (if I may 
coin a word). 


For example. You have a cranky 
pastor. There are certain things 
you'd like to do to better the parish. 
But he can’t see them. And maybe 
he’s wrong. So what? 


If you are Christ-like, if you are 
Christ-permeated, you'll work along 
with the pastor for the betterments 
that he does see, and in the mean- 
time you'll try charitably, by prayer, 


by an occasional suggestion, to per- 
suade him that the parish also needs 
these other betterments which you 
see, and he doesn’t. You’ll be patient. 
“Charity is patient; is kind”... and 
so on. 


Take a case in point, recently 
much in the news—the priest- 
workers in France. 


Some of them objected strenu- 
ously when the bishops, on the in- 


structions of the Holy Father, modi- 
fied the priest-worker movement. 


Some of the priest-workers thought 
a mistake was being made. 


But, as a priest speaking on Radio 
Vatican remarked, the priest-workers 
could do more for France’s workers 
by making the sacrifice of humble 
obedience, than they could by insist- 
ing on their own way. 


That's true. It’s true because the 
Church is Christ’s; and Christ is all- 
powerful; and He can give grace 
wherever He pleases. The important 
thing was not for the priest-workers 
to have their way; the important 
thing was for the priest-workers to 
put their trust not in any effort or 
scheme of theirs, but in Christ’s 
power, in the power which Christ 
gave to His Church when He said to 
the Apostles, “As the Father has 
sent Me, so I also send you.” And 
“All power is given to Me in Heaven 
and on earth.” And “I give unto you 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
And so on. 


So how do we become better Cath- 
olics? In one way only—by humbly, 
trustingly and obediently letting 
Christ permeate us in and through 
His Church. And that we won’t do 
unless we constantly see the Church 
for what she is—not a club, not a 
movie idol, not a popular priest, not 
a headlined politician, but Christ, 
in His Redeemed, striding gigantic 
and unstoppable through time and 
space to the end of time. He knows 
where He’s going, and He’s going 
there; and unless we go with Him, 
we'll go nowhere. 


vv 
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BEAUTY io seges/ 


By GWENDOLYN MALECKE 


Good grief! Summer months cer- 
tainly fly by quickly. Here in Ameri- 
ca we are in the midst of picnics 
in the park, trips to the beach, and 
vacation plans buzzing in the minds 
of most of us. 


It also is the season for intensive 
competition ranging all the way from 
hog-calling contests to beauty con- 
tests. In the realm of the “American 
Beauty,” there have been competi- 


tions in everything from Miss Carn- 
pus Queen and Miss Cherry Blossom 
to Miss America. 


Now, far be it from me to con- 
demn the appreciation of the charms 
of womanhood by the male popula- 
tion. It is only that so much more 
stress is obviously placed on physical 
attributes rather than facial charm 
or aesthetic taste. The “physical” is 
especially true of the bathing beauty 
contest more than any other. Bathing 
suits being more what “isn’t” than 
what “is” these days, this is the 
type of contest Christians should 
consider it their duty to shun. This 
may seem old fashioned to some, but 
it is only logical that sincere Chris- 
tians should avoid contributing to 
the applied materialism such con- 
tests exemplify. It is sound reason- 
ing to observe that God would hardly 
smile down on bathing beauty con- 


tests. As Catholic women, we know 
that to enter one or allow our daugh- 
ters to do so, places us in a position 
both contrary to God’s principles, as 
well as our Church. 


Nevertheless, contests seem to be 
an American mania. It is natural to 
become enthusiastic in their com- 
petition and pageantry, even when 
beauty is the crown. But I have often 
wondered why so few contests re- 
quire “inner beauty” as a prerequi- 
site. A bit of research brought me 
to discover that China was ahead of 
us on this score over three hundred 
years ago! It was then that between 
the years of 1571-1637, the wife of 
the Emperor’s War-Minister, Mrs. Li 
Ch’un P’i, had bestowed upon her 
the coveted title of outstanding vir- 
tue, the “IP’in Fu-Yen” (or Empire's 
First Woman). A title we could call 
today “Miss China.” Confucian eth- 
ics being so strict, you can readily 
see that this was a supreme honor 
for a woman in China where virtue 
is her only glory. 


Today a stone tablet still stands 
near the city of Taining in Kukien 
to her memory. I wonder if in the 
year 2254, we will find some memo- 
rial to our own “Miss America’’? 


vv 
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| Castel Gandolfe J 


SUMMER HOME 
FOR A POPE 
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BOVE: A corner of the gardens at Castel 
andolfo said to be especially dear to 
ope Pius XII. RIGHT: The writing room, 
here His Holiness engages in his corres- 
bondence, examines documents, and 
meets with secretaries and diplomats. 


CATHOLIC 


THE STORY OF 


Near a cool blue lake in Italy, 
beneath the stately pines, a man may 
be walking now. Or perhaps ke is in 
the nearby villa, dining or greeting 
visitors or working in his study. 

The situation is not unusual. A 
man at his summer home. But the 
man? The home? 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII may 
now be walking through the pines, 
the flowers of his garden at Castel 
Gandolfo. The beautiful estate is the 
official summer home of the Popes, 
located about 15 miles from Rome on 
Lake Albano. 

After a year of exhaustive work, 
governing a world family of 400,- 
000,000 people, His Holiness retreats 
to the Roman hills for a rest—but 
not ali rest. Even at Castel Gandolfo, 
through the entire summer, the Pope 
receives thousands of Pilgrims seek- 
ing audience. Here, he confers with 
his secretaries, meets members of 
diplomatic entourages, peruses 
countless documents, and attends to 
his vast correspondence, integrating, 
inspiring his millions of sons and 
daughters. 

With the beauty of its gardens and 
pools, the grandeur of its buildings 
and sculpture, Castel Gandolfo cap- 
tures the pure feeling of summer, 
for the vicar of summer’s creator. 





The dining room at Castel Gandolfo where Pope Pius XII takes his meals. The room is adorned with 
sculpture, tapestries and murals. According to tradition, the Pontiff dines alone 
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when 
millions 

are starving 
in the world, 


we ask... 


PROBLEM which has caught 

the national and inter- 

national headlines is “the 

farm problem.” The prob- 
lem concerns the stockpiling of farm 
produce by the Federal government, 
and people have become aware that 
food is being held off the market, 
sometimes spoiling (butter spoils 
when stored a long time) and some- 
times being destroyed deliberately 
(potatoes have been painted blue to 
make them unfit for human con- 
sumption). 

There are many reasons why the 
problem and the steps taken to 
“solve” it have caught the public’s 
imagination, and there are many 
aspects to be considered. For one 
thing, on the economic side, nearly 
twenty percent of our workers are 
in agriculture, so the income of 
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many people is affected. For another, 
from a political point of view, the 
farm states are of major importance 
to both the Republicans and the 
Democrats; it is difficult for either 
side to win a major election without 
the support of the farm states, for 
there are twenty million votes tied 
to agriculture. Thirdly, a moral issue 
is involved, for we destroy or stock- 
pile food while many people of 
America or of the world go hungry, 
or at least have an inadequate diet. 
How can we reconcile a billion dol- 
lars of stored-up wheat on the one 
hand with a billion hungry people 
on the other, and how can we accept 
the fact that little or nothing is be- 
ing done to bring the two together? 

The basic plan worked out in the 
1930’s to offset the low incomes of 
farmers and unsold stocks of goods 
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2. Is it socially desirable that the 
farmers be helped, if they cannot 
help themselves? 


3. How can the farmers be helped? 


4. What complications arise when 
help is extended to the farmers? 


In answer to the first question, 
Why does the farmer have to have 
help?, it should be pointed out that 
aid, on a large scale, has appeared 
only in the last twenty years. The 
farmer’s standard of living began 
to fall after World War I, but no 
Federal aid worth speaking of was 
extended before 1933. So up to 1933 
the farmers were pretty much on 
their own as far as prosperity was 
concerned. They experienced hard 
times after 1921 because of a heavy 
debt which had financed expansion 
to meet foreign and domestic de- 
mand in World War I, and because 
prices of their products kept drop- 
ping in the 1920’s while prices of 
manufactured goods and of other 
items kept their level. The drop- 
ping farm prices were due to many 
things, especially to the removal of 
foreign demand after World War I, 
the development of world competi- 
tion in Canada and South America, 
and increasing total production by 
American farmers. The increasing 
supply which helped depress prices 
was due, above all, to the mechaniza- 
tion of the farms and the spread of 
scientific farming. 


DEPRESSION 


With the 1930’s and world depres- 
sion, the farmers found demand even 
weaker and prices dropping even 
further than before, and still drop- 
ping faster than the prices of other 
goods and services. In these circum- 
stances, the depression of the 1920’s 
looked mild compared to the des- 
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perate plight of the 1930’s. Into this 
situation stepped the Federal gov- 
ernment to organize and aid the 
farmers. Suggestions were made, and 
plans were drawn up with respect to 
crop restriction. Under government 
direction, these plans were success- 
ful to some extent because some 
reduction in acreage did occur. The 
individual farmer, one of several 
million farmers, had not been able 
to organize the farmers or persuade 
them to accept a single line of action. 
No individual farmer, being one of 
many, possessed the opportunity for 
‘eadership which the Federal gov- 
ernment possessed. 


As time went on, other schemes 
were added to crop restriction, such 
as loans on crops (just as the city- 
dweller borrows against his assets), 
insurance against crop failure (we 
as individuals can insure against 
failure of health or of life), and 
government guarantees to buy crops 
in unlimited quantities at certain 
prices (as gold is bought in unlim- 
ited quantities at $35.00 an ounce). 


We may well ask, if private 
companies handle the demands of 
individual consumers for insurance 
against the possibility of sickness or 
of death, and if private companies 
make loans against automobiles, etc., 
why don’t private companies do the 
same for farmers and keep the gov- 
ernment out of it? One answer is 
that loans and insurance are a more 
expensive business when farmers are 
involved. For example, private com- 
panies set up insurance rates on a 
probability basis—how long will a 
twenty-five-year-old man probably 
live?—and are able to run their 
business on the sound assumption 
that not all twenty-five-year-olds will 
suddenly die at the age of forty. 


insurance for our farmers? 
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farm aid socially desirable? 


With the farmers there tends to be 
less “spreading” of unfavorable 
events, that is, if one farmer has a 
crop failure, probably thousands will 
have crop failure. If a hundred farm- 
ers had crop failures each year, then 
a private company, in business for 
some profit, could set up a low-cost 
insurance plan; but when thousands 
and thousands of farmers experience 
crop failure in one particular year, 
the insurance company is ruined. 
The Federal government, on the 
other hand, is not in business for 
the sake of profit. The Federal gov- 
ernment can stand losses which pri- 
vate enterprise could not endure, 
and so the Federal government has 
set up and administered insurance, 
loan, and support schemes. 


GOVERNMENT HELP 


To sum up the answer to the first 
question, the farmer occasionally 
needs help because he has little con- 
trol over the forces of nature (dis- 
sease, drought, and so forth), he 
needs help from the government be- 
cause he cannot help himself (one 
farmer is so small among millions 
that it is apparently impossible to 
secure effective organization), and 
it must be the government which 
helps, rather than private enterprise, 
because of the expense involved. 


The second question, Is it socially 
desirable to help the farmer?, is a 
question which cannot be answered 


“yes” or “no,” and for which there 
is no easy answer. Obviously, in 
times of general depression, it is 
desirable to give aid to unemployed 
people and depressed businesses. If 
no aid is given there is much hard- 
ship, and perhaps the general public 
will vote democracy out of existence. 
In times of booming prosperity, such 


as we had in World War II, demand 
is so great that support prices are 
not needed. But what about “nor- 
mal” times such as the 1920’s when 
there is general prosperity for all, 
except the farmers? 


The proposal made most frequent- 
ly is that we should help some of 
the depressed farmers find new occu- 
pations, that is we should have a 
temporary form of assistance, but 
not permanent assistance. However, 
there are arguments in favor of per- 
manent assistance. One of these ar- 
guments is that the way of life which 
farmers lead helps keep alive the 
spirit of self-reliance, initiative and 
independence so characteristic of 
the American way of life, and hence, 
farmers and farming are social as- 
sets which must be preserved. This 
and other arguments raise the issue 
of immeasurable values. The best we 
can do is discover the cost of aid, 
and we must make a decision with 
respect to the amount of aid to be 
given, but there is no pat answer. 


While there is ne pat answer, it 
must be pointed out that the present 
farm program is of primary benefit, 
in some ways, to the small, high 
cost, unproductive farmers. About 
one-half of America’s farmers pro- 
duce ninety-five percent of our food 
and the other half about five per- 
cent. If there were no aid, the high 
cost inefficient farmers would be 
driven out of farming or starve to 
death. The large, mechanized farms 
would continue to operate, and price 
supports would not be needed. It is 
no exaggeration to say that we have 
aid because of the small farmers. 
Aid keeps alive the small producers 
of farming. 
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BIG FARMERS 


On the other hand, the dollars are 
paid to the big farmers who could 
survive without a farm program. To 
illustrate, if one farmer is produc- 
ing 100 bushels for sale and another 
is producing 10,000 bushels, the 
small producer is not going to re- 
ceive much money from the Federal 
government, while the large farmer 
may receive a great deal—yet we 
keep the aid program for the sake 
of the small farmer! That is, we 
keep the program so the small farm- 
er will be able to sell his high cost 
product at a price to cover his costs, 
but he sells so little that his profits 
are not extraordinary. The farm pro- 
gram renders aid to the small farm- 
ers by keeping them in business, but 
the monetary gains of such a pro- 
gram accumulate to the big farmers, 
who do not need aid. 


The last Democratic Administra- 
tion suggested a solution to this 
dilemma with the “Brannan Plan.” 
In effect, the solution was to have 
one price for the small farmer and 
one price for the big farmer—the 
price per bushel which the Federal 
government would pay would de- 
pend on how much the farmer had 
to sell: the more he had to sell, the 
lower the price would be. Plainly, 
such a plan would not affect the 
small farmers, but would affect the 
incomes of the large ones. The politi- 
cal strength of the farmers was such 
that the plan never went into force. 


LOWER PRICES 


The third question has been an- 
swered already: How can the farmer 
be helped? Primarily, aid is given 
through insurance, loans, support 
prices and technical advice with a 
view to lowering costs. If costs are 
lowered, support prices can be low- 
ered, and the farmers will be no 
worse off dollars-wise, and consum- 
ers will gain through lower prices. 
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eovernment in business? 


In any case, food will be accumu- 
lated by the Federal government. 


We have seen also, or already 
know, part of the answer to the 
fourth question: What complications 
arise out of aid to agriculture? One 
complication is that the Federal gov- 
ernment becomes more and more 
important in private enterprise. An- 
other is that money must be found 
from taxes or other sources to help 
farmers. A third complication is that 
food prices stay high for consumers 
in general. A fourth complication is 
that aid tends to perpetuate the 
problem. With respect to this last 
point, it has been said, probably 
facetiously, that the solution is not 
to plow under crops but to plow un- 
der farmers: the aid program keeps 
our poorest, highest-cost farmers in 
production. However, we cannot es- 
cape the social fact that the program 
is keeping three to four million 
small farmers in business, farmers 
who may be essential to our way 
of life. 


Finally, the most common ques- 
tion asked is: Why paint potatoes 
blue, or allow butter to turn rancid, 
or store wheat in ships we have 
placed in mothballs? However, it is 
not as easy as it appears to give 
food away. If we give it to foreign- 
ers we must be careful not to destroy 
the markets of foreign farmers. For 
example, if we gave away wheat in 
Canada, the Canadian farmers are 
going to have their domestic market 
ruined. If we give wheat to a coun- 
try which does not produce wheat, 
the Canadian farmer is going to have 
a more difficult time selling his 
wheat. 








But why not give the food to the 
poor people of America? And again, 
we have the same answer, it is not 
easy to give it away without destroy- 
ing some producers. The person re- 
ceiving the gift receives it gladly 
enough, but the person supplying 
the gift may be working for nothing. 
We may as well ask, why cut back 
on the production of automobiles or 
any other item—why not give away 
the new cars which cannot be sold 
to people who wouldn’t conceivably 
be able to buy a new car? In the 
case of cars, we can perhaps under- 
stand that the producer must be paid 
if he is to stay in business. 


GIVE-AWAY PLAN 


The give-away plan would force 
manufacturers to shut down, or force 
the government to direct and pay for 
production and distribution. And the 
more given away, the more the gov- 
ernment must direct and must pay. 
We can solve the farm problem in 
an acceptable manner if we are will- 
ing to accept a much more omnipo- 
tent government. Or we can solve 
the problem if we break up all farm 
machinery and so cut the production 
of the big farmers. We can solve it 
if we take the high cost farmers 
(more than half the farmers of our 
economy) out of production. We can 
solve it if we persuade people to buy 
more than they need and make gifts 
to their impoverished brothers-in- 
Christ. 

Usually, generosity is burdensome 
and unless we are willing to help 
shoulder the burden, little of Ameri- 
ca’s largesse will be distributed to 
the poor peoples of the world. 
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is an expectant father... 


PRIMITIVE BIRTH 


Far from the paved streets and 
electric lights, along the mountain 
crests of Peru, is continually en- 
acted one of the common dramas of 
the world—the birth of a child—an 
experience that would dismay any 
“civilized” woman. Here, there are 
no gleaming hospital halls, no sur- 
geons, no miracle drugs. The scene, 
rather, is bleak and the way of life 
crude. 


instead of cigarettes, 


cocaine... part of 


The setting is the Andes, 11 thous- 
and feet above sea level where cold 
and poverty are synonomous. The 
tiny cluster of houses which form 
the village are as primitive and re- 
mote as the Andes themselves. Here, 
light and heat are luxuries, for the 
population is one of tenant farmers 
whose squalor and economic de- 
gradation is a paradox of the mod- 
ern world. 
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PICTORIAL 


It begins much like any other birth. When his wife feels the first labor pains, the 
native husband tells a friend to summon a doctor. But the doctor? Not an M.D., but a 


witch doctor, with mumbo-jumbo instead of medicine. 


Below, in the doorway of her 


home, the wife stands with her mother. 


> 
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Here, as anywhere, the birth of a 


child, is although not considered 
sacred, still an important event. 
With the coming of the new baby, 
the manhood of the father is con- 
firmed and the practical worth of 
the mother established. Whether the 
child is a boy or girl, its life will 
be patterned after that of its par- 
ents. Tilling the fields is the work 
of both men and women in this sec- 


, 
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ANDES 


tion of the world where the land is 
the means of life. 

While the mother, a typical Que- 
chua Indian, awaits the first pains 
of labor, her husband will consult 
the gods to determine the sex of his 
child. To do this, he employs the 
ancient tribal custom of chewing 
cocaine, a product of cacao leaves. 
After having chewed enough leaves 
to get “high,” he will toss some on 





a shawl, and the child’s sex is then 
determined by the way in which they 
fall. Here in the Andes, the addic- 
tion is a national habit—an anodyne 
against the hunger and cold. 

Labor begins now, and the “doc- 
tor” must be summoned. He comes, 
bringing with him not the knowl- 
edge and methods of modern science, 
but the age-old sorcery of his tribe. 
It is he who directs the child’s de- 
livery, engaging in witch-craft and 
hocus-pocus, a means purported to 
determine beyond a doubt, the sex 


of the child. His fee for directing 
these activities relating to the child’s 
birth is 5 Soles, about 35c, or the 
equivalent of an average day’s pay 
of a tenant farmer in this part of the 
world. 

With the baby’s arrival, life goes 
on as before. The father will return 
to his fields; the mother will resume 
her domestic chores; and the child, 
when grown to manhood, will repeat 7 
his father’s cycle. Such is the pat- | 
tern of life in the Andes. 

And here in America? 
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RIGHT: The mother. A typical 
Quechua Indian woman who 
not only keeps house but 
helps her husband in the 
fields, can handle a plow, 
and takes care of the cows 
and chickens. BELOW: The 
son. Born in primitive sur- 
roundings, probably never to 
know a full normal childhood, 
but sharing one common uni- 
versal blessing: the love of 
two parents. 
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_ Strange Manners 


By GERRE JAROCH 


I just wonder how many times 
your Mom has to remind you to say 
“thank you” and “please, may I..?” 
As you grow older, you will find that 
manners are a very important way 
to make and keep friends. 

And talking about manners—the 
Japanese have a very special way of 
showing courtesy and being polite 
to others. If you don’t believe me, 
try saying this to one of your friends 
some day: 


“Dozo, watakushi no uchi ni irashi 
te kuda sai masenka?” (Each word 
is pronounced just like it looks.) 
Now, do you know what you've said? 
Just this: 

“Will your most honorable self 
honor my miserable home with your 
gracious presence?” 

Imagine calling your home “mis- 
erable”! But that is exactly how the 
Japanese show courtesy. When a Jap- 
anese boy talks about others, it is 
polite for him to say very nice 
things. When he talks about himself 
or things that belong to him, it is 
polite for him to say how very poor 
they are, no matter how good they 
really may be! 

When a Japanese father is especi- 
ally proud of his son, he says he is 
a “good-for-nothing-boy.” It is not 
polite to say his son is wonderful, 
but rather to call him something 
ugly or small. 

Once you have been invited to a 
Japanese home for dinner, you learn 
many more strange and interesting 
customs. 

Before entering the home, you 
must remove your shoes and leave 
them inside the entrance hall. Slip- 
pers are given to you to wear in- 
side, for the Japanese think it a 
very dirty custom to wear street 
shoes in the house. 

Instead of shaking your hand or 
giving you a little kiss in greeting, 
the Japanese bow. The lower the 
bow the more honored is the guest. 

These are just a few of the Japa- 
nese manners that may seem strange 
to us. But try to imagine how strange 
some of our manners must seem to 


them! vv 





3% will buy a meal for 

a starving Chinese child 
14 will feed an orphan 

for a day 
ad only 25¢ will provide 

a day's food for 

a poor family 
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Sing 

carefree breeze 
float 

careless clouds 
tumble 

footloose leaves 
wave 

newborn flowers 
skim 

air free birds 
gaze, gaze up 
bright-hearted man 
for 


Maris is*summer - 


the garden. 
for His creatures 
and His sons. 








